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The failure of the conference brought Asquith back to the point
at which he stood at the time of King Edward's death. He had
submitted to the King's view that " guarantees " could not reasonably
be asked from the Crown for his House of Lords policy on the strength
of the Budget election, but he had pledged himself to his supporters
that he would in no case recommend a dissolution and second election
" except under such conditions as will secure that in the new Parlia-
ment the judgment of the people as expressed in the election will be
carried into law." There remained then nothing to do but to ascertain
whether a second election directed to the House of Lords issue would
satisfy King George, as presumably it would have satisfied his father.
The third course of going on as if nothing had happened and leaving
the Lords in full possession of their powers was clearly impossible,
and even if Ministers had been disposed to attempt it, would have led
to their speedy downfall at the hands of Radicals and Irish. The
question need not have been put to King Edward, for when he
stipulated for a second election as a condition of using his prerogative,
it followed as a matter of course that, if the second election were
decisive, he would use it if necessary. But the natural course of
events having been broken by King Edward's death, Asquith felt it
necessary to ascertain whether the same condition would satisfy his
successor.
The King would undoubtedly have been within his rights in declining
to answer the question. But in that case Asquith must have resigned,
and it would have been impossible to prevent the action of the Crown
from being brought into question at the election, which must have
followed at once if a Unionist leader formed a Government. It
was reported at die time that Balfour and Lansdowne were willing
to take the responsibility of forming a Government in these circum-
stances, but the responsibility would have been a heavy one. For the
King, if he had consented, must have linked his fortunes with theirs
and those of the House of Lords at an election of which the results
were at least extremely doubtful. This might possibly have been a
temporary service to the Conservative party, but an electoral reverse
must in those circumstances have been damaging to the monarchy,
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